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THE MOGUL DYNASTY IN HINDUSTAN.—No. II. 


- PBaber.] 

=, or to give his titles at length, Zehir ul Dien | ability annie pS mili pa by - so young. 
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have the sovereignty of Indija. Baber now once more 
directed his steps toward Samarcand, but, owing to the 
desertion of his allies and the difficulties of the route he 
was compelled to take, he had only 240 men left when 
he reached Samarcand. ‘The succeeding events have 


scarcely a parallel in history for the skilful audacity of 


their author. Baber quietly entered the city about dusk, 
while the gates were yet open, and went directly to the 
house of a chief well affected towards him, but finding 
no encouragement in the attempt he meditated, and learn- 
ing that the whole city was by this time in an uproar at 
the news of his arrival, escaped without injury or loss to 
the environs. Scarcely was this done before he repented 
of his precipitate flight, but, being wearied, lay down to 
sleep, and was so encouraged by a dream, that he started 
up, and related it to his followers, who all agreed to return 
with him and conquer Samarcand. The indiscretion of 
this step is manifest, but not the less so is the enthusiastic 
chivalrous character of Baber, who thus determined to 
attempt the taking of a place containing some thousands 
of soldiers, with an able and enterprising ehief, Shubiani, 
king of the Usbecs, a descendant of Genghis Khan, at 
their head, who had himself but recently conquered. the 
city, and whilst the alarm was still great at so signi- 
ficant a visit. About midnight the party call a 
bridge without the walls; from thence Baber detached 
eighty of his men to a low part of the wall, which they 
scaled with the aid of a hook rope, passed quickly round 
to the entrance, slew the guard, and opened the gates. 
The whole party now moved rapidly through the streets, 
shouting Baber! Baber! His friends, little supposing him 
to be attended by a force so absurdly onal flocked to 
his standard ; whilst his enemies, measuring his strength 
by the terror of his name, flew to and fro distractedly in 
search of their leaders. 

Baber, in the mean time, pressed onwards so rapidly 
towards Shubiani and his troops, and was attended by 
such multitudes of the le, who made the air ring 
with their acclamations, ot bebo Shubiani could collect 
his forces or clearly understand his danger, he was driven 
from the city, and left Baber, at the age of eighteen, a 
second time master of Samarcand. In a short period, 
however, Shubiani marched with a powerful army to 
attempt its recovery, and Baber went to meet him; but 
although he exhibited “on this occasion,” says the 
Persian historian, “all the good qualities of the general 
and brave soldier, he was deserted by his allies, and soon 
after by his own troops. Only fifteen brave men re- 
mained at last by his side, with whom, seeing it in vain 
to contend any longer with fortune, he made good his 
retreat to Samarcand.” He was now besieged by the 
victor for four months under circumstances of the severest 
distress. He sent round in all directions for succour to 
the princes of the house of Timur, who might be supposed 
to take an interest in the fortunes of their enterprising 
young kinsman, in vain! and he was at last under the 
neeessity of abandoning the capital and kingdom at mid- 
night with a hundred followers, to seek his fortunes else- 
where, being once more destitute of a home. After 
various unsuccessful endeavours to repossess himself of 
Indija, from which his brother Jehanghire had been driven, 
he found himeelf, at the age of twenty, in the court of 
Backer, prince of Balieh, to whom he said, “ that being 
a long time the football of fortune, and, like a piece of 
wood on a chess-board, moved from place to place,vagrant 
as the moon in the sky, and restless as a stone on the 
beach, he would therefore be glad of his friendly advice, 
as he had been so unsuccessful in his own resolves.” 
Backer’s answer was, a recommendation to push his 
fortune in Cabul, which was then in a state of anarchy. 
Baber set out immediately, and in two years from that 
time was firmly seated on the throne of that kingdom. 

Some dreadful earthquakes occurred about this time in 


[Jory 20, 


inhabitants. Baber, by his unwearied care and extensive 
benevolence in mitigating the horrors of the time, com. 
pletely gained the love and fidelity of his new subjects, 
He was not, however, allowed to retain his dominion jn 
peace. The neighbouring sovereigns and princes cop. 
tinually warred against him; and during his absence op 


one occasion from the capital, some of the principal 


Omrahs of the country set up a new monarch named 
Rysac. On the intelligence reaching Baber’s camp, the 
greater part of his army returned suddenly home to de 
fend their wives and families, and Baber, out of ten thoy- 
sand horse one day under his command, beheld on the 
next scarcely five hundred. But he, who ever depended 
upon his own skill and energy of character rather thay 





the number of his professing friends or uncertain followers, 
moved instantly toward the capital, in front of which he 
met Rysac with an army 10,000 or 12,000 strong. Jp 
desperate cases the boldest measure so often proves by 
its results to be the most prudent, that we can scarcely 
blame Baber’s conduct upon this occasion, even on the 
latter score, whilst we cannot but admire the gallant 
boldness of the exploit. He first challenged Rysac to 
single combat, which was declined, and then in succession 
five of the principal Omrahs who supported Rysac, all of 
whom he slew, and thus filled the hearts of his oppo- 
nents with such astonishment and admiration, that 
they not only refused to fight against Baber, but allowed 
Rysac to be taken prisoner, and then returned to Cabul, 
Baber’s faithful subjects. As a fit conclusion to this act, 
Baber pardoned Rysac, who did not, however, profit by 
the clemency, for he was afterwards executed for his share 
iu other disturbances. The death of Baber’s principal 
enemy, Shubiani, in 1511, now opened the way once more 
to the throne of Samarcand, which he thus possessed for 
the third time. He also took Bokhara; but was unable 
long to keep possession of either. We pass over the 
events of succeeding years, to that (the greatest of Baber’s 
life) which more immediately concerns these papers, the 
conquest of Hindustan, The success of Timaur’s invasion 
—the scarcely erased vestiges of Timur’s authority, which 
would give to a similar enterprise on the part of his de- 
scendant the colour of a restoration rather than a conquest 
—the enormous wealth, size, and population of India,—all 
this, added to the unhappy dissatisfied state of the country, 
would naturally induce Baber to look on Hindustan as a 
fair field for the development of his ambition, and give 
him the most powerful incentives to attempt the realiza- 
tion of his hopes, He had now attained his thirty-sixth 
ear. Frequent defeat had instructed without decreasing 

is ardour, and gradually given him the sole qualifica- 
tion he appears to have wanted in his youth, precisely 
because of his youth, namely, generalship. Ibrahim Il. 
now sat on the imperial throne of India. He was an 
able energetic man, but unpopular with the people for his 
cruelty, with the nobles for his insolent arrogance. One 
expression recorded of him sufficiently explains his cha- 
racter. He said, “ Kings had no relations, but that every- 
body should be the slaves of royalty.” The first part of 
the. remark naturally produced the events that then 
seemed to prove it true; his brother rebelled against 
him, but was overthrown, and privately assassinated by 
Ibrahim’s order; while “ everybody,” by which de- 
signation we may understand the people, slaves as they 
might be, would by no means relish being told 9, 
and accordingly Ibrahim’s reign was one long scene of 


domestic warfare. 4 
[To be continued.} 





PROCESS OF CLEANING SHELLS. 


ImmepraTety after gathering or collecting the shells, and 
those especially taken from the sea, the first necessary 
process is to destroy and extract the animal inhabitant 
without injuring the shell, and then to prepare the s 
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salts with which they are saturated. As shells are of a 
calcareous nature, all acids should be avoided as much as 

ible, both in killing the animal and in preparing the 
shell; it is usual to boil them in water for this purpose, 
but as boiling may injure the shells, it will be more 
advisable to dip them into scalding water, which will be 
sufficient to kill the animal ; after which, let them remain 
for two or three minutes to cool, and then put them into 
cold water, where they may lie till they are taken out 
to be cleaned. 

The animal, by being killed in this manner, becomes 
condensed and somewhat solid, and may be picked out 
by any sharp instrument. < 

Shells encrusted with extraneous matter should be 
allowed to steep for some time in warm water, both for 
the sake of moistening these substances and to extract as 
much as possible the marine salts. They may be suf- 
fered to remain in water two or three minutes without 
any injury. After this, brush them well, observing only 
that the brush must not be too hard. If that proves in- 
sufficient to clean them, rub or brush them again with 
tripoli or emery, or put them into weak acid for the space 
of a minute, and then dip them into cold water; which 
process may be repeated as often as will be necessary to 
remove the extraneous matter. Strong soap may also 
be used wth a rag of linen or woollen cloth to rub them, 
or a ley of pearl-ashes; and, when cleaned, finish them 
with a soft brush and fine emery. 

Scientific collectors endeavour to preserve one at least 
of every shell with the epidermis on, to exhibit its natural 
appearance, together with the uncoated specimens. The 
epidermis may sometimes be so thick that it will be 
necessary to take it off before the shell can be polished. 
For this purpose pour a quantity of aquafortis, ur 
nitric acid, into water, in the proportion of about one- 
sixth or one-tenth part of the former; put this into a 
shallow basin or saucer, and place the shell or shells 
therein, in such a manner that the corrosive fluid may 
act only on the coat, without injuring the orifices of the 
mouth, which, in some cases, may be coated with bees- 
wax ; change the situation of the shell every two or three 
minutes, that all the parts may be equally uncoated ; 
wipe off the bubbles as occasion may require with a 
feather first dipped in water; when you perceive the 
enamel in any part free from the coat, take it out, and 
wash off the aquafortis, and after this process rub them 
with fine emery powder. If, instead of a thick epidermis 
there is only a pellicle, it is sufficient to steep the shell in hot 
water, and then pick it off; or steep the shell in vinegar 
till it peels off freely or is corroded away. 

The epidermis of some shells is so coarse and thick as 
to resist the corrosive quality of diluted acids, or even of 
aquafortis ; emery with strong brushes is then substituted, 
or seal-skin and pumice-stone, or the exterior coat may 
be ground off with a grindstone, or files of various dimen- 
sions. If the matter is too obstinate to be cleared off 
by this means, pour some aquafortis into a cup or 
other vessel, stop up carefully every part of the shell 
that may be susceptible of injury with soft wax, and 
put it into the liquor in the vessel; remove it every 
minute into cold water, but observe never to shift it into 
the same water more than once, and wash it every time 
before you return it into the corrosive liquor. If the shell 
is warted, irregular, or armed with points, examine it 
with a common magnifier, and if you perceive on the 
more prominent parts through the.wax any appearance 
of the polished surface, cover them with wax, and let the 
shell remain a few minutes longer in the spirit; take it 
out and wash it again; after which, polish the shell with 
fine emery, and pass a camel’s-hair pencil with gum 


arabic over them to brighten the colours ; the white of p 


tgg is often used, but it is very apt to turn yellow in time, 
though at first it appears glaring: varnish is also used, 
but communicates a disagreeable smell. 
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Some shells have naturally a slight politure; those 

may be rubbed oy the hand with cimeciedeatnan which 
will give them a bright glossy appearance ; avoid, when 
possible, the use of emery powder, as it is apt to injure 
the beautiful markings on the shells; it cannot often, 
however, be dispensed with. 
_ It is desirable, as far as can be done, to point out the 
impositions which are often practised on those who are not 
well acquainted with shells, and are therefore not aware 
that any individual shell may be made to assume a very 
different appearance, by having the first or second exterior 
coat of the shell removed by acids or other means. 
Thus, for example, we see that though the outer surface 
of the common cowry, or tide shell, is of a pale colour, 
with dark spots; when that is cleared off it is of a fine 
violet colour : the sea-ears are clouded with brown, green, 
and white; but when that coat is rubbed away it appears 
of a beautiful pearl colour. Thus also the nautilus shell is 
externally of a pale brown or ochraceous hue, variegated 
with streaks of chestnut ; but on the exterior coating being 
taken off, the whole shell will be found of that substance 
known by the familiar name of mother-of-pearl. The 
same circumstance is observed of the true mother-of-pearl 
shell, the exterior coat of which is blackish ; many of the 
trochi, or tap-shells, and an infinite variety of other shells 
of different genera, are of the same description. Among 
those shells which alter their appearance most, we must 
not omit the volute, called by us the purple or violet tip, 
and by the French onyx; it has a brown epidermisy 
which, being taken off, discovers the ground cclour to be 
a dull colour. When this is worked down beneath the crust 
or surface, it is of a pure white, with the tip of a fine violet 
tnt. 

We may also mention the common muscle, the exterior 
coat of which is dull bluish-black, that beneath purple, 
and the inner one white ; sometimes we have seen muscles 
in the hands of dealers and in scientific collections, of a 
fine purple colour, variegated with large distinct spots of 
white and brown, so dexterously managed as to have all 
the appearance of a shell in its natural state, though in 
reality such shells are the work of art, and no other than 
the common or edible muscle. For this purpose those 
of the largest size are usually selected, which being first 
uncoated down to the brightest purple surface, are after- 
wards fretted or rubbed with a file m particular parts till 
the white or inner coating is seen through the purple. 
The spots may be managed, however, with more certainty 
by covering the whole surface with a thin coat of wax, 
then scraping off the wax in such parts as it is designed 
should exhibit spots, and lastly, suffering the shell to re- 
main in spirit of salts diluted, or nitrous acid, till the 
outside is corroded in those parts down to the white or 
inner coat of the shell. After washing the shell and clear- 
ing off the wax, the spots thus formed may be stained of 
any colour according to the fancy of the operator. A 
preparation of the oxide of iron or manganese is most 
commonly employed, as these produce a brown colour of 
different tints, and form an indelible stain. “ The Dutch, 
who are great amateurs in conchology, paint shells with a 
variety of colours, and that so ingeniously, as to render it 
difficult to detect the imposition. Neither are they less 
expert in joining broken shells, cementing and filling up 
holes pierced by marine worms, or fractures, and filling 
the mouths and tips in such a manner as entirely to alter 
their appearance,” says Irving; and there certainly are 


some fine specimens. 





Elements of National Wealth.—Burke considers the 
stock of materials by which any country is rendered pros 
erous and flourishing, to be—its industry, its knowledge or 
skill, its morals, its execution of justice, its courage, an 
the national union in directing these powers to one point, 


and making them all centre in the Ts 
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MALTA AND THE MALTESE.—No. III. 


(Continued from No, 464.) 


[Maltese Lady, wearing the “Faldetta,’’ and attended by her Servant.} 


We do not meet with many striking diversities of 


character in the Maltese. In the village population. 
manners and customs present a combination of the cha- 
racteristics of the south of Europe and of the opposite 
coast of Africa, to which are added some traits which re- 
mind the traveller of Turkey and Arabia. The peasantry 
are generally thick-lipped and their complexions dark, 
with black and shining eyes, which give to the women an 
oriental style of beauty. Dark eyes are, however, by no 
means universal, there being many persons in the villages 
with the blue northern eye. In many individuals the hair 
has a woolly appearance resembling the African. The 
dress of the people is thus described in Martin’s account 
of Malta:—* They are clothed in a loose cotton shirt, 
over which is a wide vest or jacket, with silver, some- 
times gold buttons; a long twisted scarf wound several 
times round the body, with very often a sheathed knife 
placed therein ; loose trowsers, leaving the legs bare from 
nearly the knees downwards; and very peculiar shoes, 
called ‘korch,’ which is a leathern sole fastened with 
strings or thongs to the foot and leg, nearly like the old 
Roman sandal. The head, in winter, is covered with a 
woollen cap of different colours, having a hood attached, 
and falling down on the back; in summer, large straw 
hats are worn. The women are attached to their primi- 
tive dress, consisting of a short cotton shift, a petticoat 
generally of a blue colour, an upper robe opening at the 
side, and a corset with sleeves.” The English costume, 
or a very close .approximation to it, is adopted by the 
higher classes, whose character, it is said, is marked by 
some resemblance to the Frenchman and the modern 
Greek. The black silk veil, called the “ faldetta,” worn 
by Maltese ladies, is as charming in its appearance as the 
mantilla of the beautiful women of Spain, and is shifted 
with bewitching effect by those who know how to employ 
it gracefully in exposing either a side or a full view of 





the face. Of the Maltese of all classes it may be said 
that they are generally of amiable disposition, neither 
drunkards nor quarrelsome, but frugal and industrious, 
and under misfortune patient and enduring to a degree 
which seems like the oriental reliance upon events. ‘They 
enjoy music, dancing, and other relaxations with great 
spirit, and the innumerable fétes of the Church are at- 
tended with great exactness, being something intermediate 
between the more sober duties of religion and secular 
pleasures. Nowhere has the Catholic church a more 
zealous flock. The number of priests or ecclesiastics of 
some description is in the proportion of about one in 
a hundred. The village churches are spacious, and the 
service is performed better than in many of the towns on 
the Continent. 

In Malta we may regard the social state of the people 
uncomplicated by the thousand causes which perplex the 
observer of society in such a country as England. Po 
verty, the uncertainty of obtaining food, and either occa- 
sional or habitual mendicancy or dependence upon che- 
ritable institutions, are, we regret to say, the features 
which most arrest attention. The population has been 
increasing, while the sources of employment havc not 
latterly increased, but probably diminished. Three cen- 
turies ago, the population, amounting to 15,000, was m 
a state of great wretchedness and destitution ; and a 
present it exceeds 115,000. In 1835, the number of 
deaths was 2495, while the births were 3356, being a” 
excess of 861. The Maltese marry very early, and girls 
become mothers at the age of fifteen, and in occasional 
instances at thirteen. Few opportunities occur of better- 
ing their condition, and the general poverty of the lower 
classes leads to a carelessness of the future. There are 
not many labourers of the age of twenty-five who are 
unmarried, and but few of them make any c— 
marriage, while it is hopeless to attempt this afterwards; 
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though it must be recollected that the task of bringing 
up a family is less onerous in such a climate as Malta, 
where poverty is disarmed of many of iis evils, and is 
not the sordid and squalid wretchedness which exists in 
a northern climate. As a proof how little the future im- 
resses them with any dark shadows, it is sufficient to 
state that they are almost generally under the ne- 
cessity of borrowing clothes for the wedding. The 
Maltese are kind and affectionate, and the ties of 
kindred are strongly felt among them. Some partial 
diminution of the general poverty is occasioned by 
emigration, or rather migration, for the Maltese are 
migrants rather than colonists. This arises from their 
strong attachment to their native ‘island, and is pro- 
bably also a consequence of the vicinity of the various 
fields for employment to which they geoerally proceed. 
The scales of the Levant, the towns on the Barbary coast, 
the Ionian Islands, Spain, Egypt, Constantinople, are 
the resort of the migrant Maltese, where they are em- 
ployed as sailors, boatmen, joiners, carpenters, tailors, 
&c. They are chiefly young men who are single, 
and as soon as they have raised a little money, they 
return home and settle for life. They want the spirit 
and energy which enable men to leave cherished scenes 
and cleave to a new land. Some of the Maltese have 
however recently proceeded to more distant places, Last 
year, we believe, a party proceeded under indéntures to 
British Guiana, and some have gone to the Brazils. In 
the West India Islands they would succeed better than 
labourers from this country, to whom the difference of 
climate is a severe trial. Should individuals with capital 
emigrate to Greece (which is one of the fields for emi- 
gration almost overlooked, though presenting many ad- 
vantages to individuals of a certain class—see ‘ Penny 
Magazine, No. 79), it would probably be found highly 
advantageous to enter into engagements with Maltese 
labourers. Tripoli aud other parts of the Barbary coast 
are the parts to which they soonest become reconciled. 
The difference between the Latin and the Eastern churches 
is perhaps an obstacle to their permanent settlement in 
Greece. 

The soil of Malta is remarkable for the small quantity 
of vegetable matter which it contains in proportion to its 
fertility ; but although calcareous in its nature, being a 
decomposition of a soft stone or rock which is very abun- 
dant, its properties are favourable to production. The 
natives often partially remove the mould for the purpose 
of accelerating the decomposition of the rock on which 
it rests, and the action of the air and water soon pulverise 
it. The cultivated parts of the island are disposed in 
terraces, often resembling a flight of steps, and great is the 
industry and patience bestowed upon such unpromising 
fields. One-half of the land in the island, or about 
50,000 acres, is cultivated. Cotton and grain are the 
two most important articles of produce, particularly the 
former, nearly one-fourth of the cultivated land being 
devoted to the production of cotton, the annual value of 
which is estimated at 120,000/. The quantity of grain 
raised only suffices for the consumption of one-third of 
the year. The cotton-yarn finds a market at Genoa, but 
the greater part of it is spun in the island. ‘The live 
stock comprises about 5000 horses, mules, and asses (the 
latter of a superior kind), 6500 horned cattle, 12,500 


. sheep, and 7000 goats. Vegetables and fruits are in great 


abundance and variety; and green food for the cattle 
Constitutes an intermediate crop. 
“It is calculated that two-thirds of the land under cul- 
tivation belong to the church ard the government. Few 
Proprietors engage in agricultural pursuits, but let their 
usually on a lease of eight years; while the church 
uds are commonly let for a term of four years. Land 
of the best quality sells at 50/. an acre. Landowners, 
tenants, and ntry are alike oppressed by the general 
poverty which pervades the island. The competition for 
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land is so great, that the value of the produce is absorbed 
in rent, and the profit of the tenant is derived from his 
own labour as wages. Not five tenants in one hundred 
possess the necessary implements of labour, although s0 
small a sum as 2/. or 3/. would, in the case of a small 
occupier, suffice to procure them. The wages of field 
labour are from 6d. to 8d. a-day in the busiest part of 
the year; but one-half the farmers are unable to pay 
money wages, and give their labourers produce instead, 
y cotton, wheat and barley mixed together, or 

, all of which they charge above the market-price. 
Spinning is the chief employment of the labourer’s 
family ; but when employed in the field, the wife gets 3d. 
a-day, and children under sixteen not quite lid. The 
labourers in agriculture can however only calculate upon 
obtaining employment in the months of April, May, 
June, and September ; and at other periods the greater 
number of them are out of work. It is stated in the 
‘ Penny Cyclopeedia ’ (art. “ Food”), on the authority of 
a private communication from the island, that the Mal- 
tese subsist on “ barley-bread, cheese, carob or other 
beans, and soup of maize or millet with herbs, when in 
employ ; when out of employ, a little bread and soup 
only.” As soon as employment fails, begging is the 
chief resource of the poor. In Gozo one-sixth of the 
population resort to mendicant habits when the demand 
for field labour ceases. Private charity is unusually ac- 
tive, and one-sixth of the revenues of the island are 
expended on charitable institutions; but these cannot 
supply the blessings of independent sources of profitable 
labour. As a consequence of the frequent occurrence of 
seasons of poverty, the robbery of agricultural produce 
from the fields is one of the most common offences in the 
rural parts‘of the island. The repression of this crime 
is found to be extremely difficult, as so large a proportion 
of the people have a common sympathy with the offend- 
ers; and should witnesses be found to give evidence, 
even if the sufferers have courage to prosecute, modes of 
revenge are adopted which it is almost impossible to 
defeat. The farmers endeavour to protect themselves by 
setting a watch upon their gardens day and night, and 
produce is often prematurely gathered to avoid this 
heavy, and, on all accounts, grievous expense. Epidemic 
maladies, it is asserted in the Reports of the Maltese 
Commissioners, from which we have collected many of 


| the statements in the present notice, sometimes occur 


from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the food to 
which many of the people are driven for a subsistence. 
To appease hunger, they eat herbs and roots fit only for 
cattle. The agricultural population of Malta is thus 
classed in official statements :—Proprietors, 443 families ; 
tenants of land, 1591; labourers, 3491; shepherds, 
210: being a total of 5735 families, and 28,675 
persons. 

The non-agricultural labour of the villages consists 
chiefly in spinning, either with the spinning-wheel or 
sometimes with the spindle, and weaving cloth, cotton, and 
canvas for the clothing of the labouring class. But em- 
ployment in spinning is only to be obtained during a 
small portion of the year, the spinners not finding deal- 
ers to give them cotton. This species of labour is 
wretchedly paid ; and it is stated that “a woman spin- 
ning from four o’clock in the morning till nine at night 
will not gain one penny, after deducting the expense of 
oil for light.” This reminds one of the rate of wages in 
Hindustan, rather than in an island whose situation 
would enable its inhabitants to participate in the advan- 
tages of the European standard of remuneration for 
labour. But since the Maltese are not dis to exert 
themselves in seeking out the best market for their 
labour, it probably might not be found an unprofitable 
speculation for the capitalist to establish himself among 
therm as a manufacturer of cotton or other goods; for 
here he would find labour extremely cheap, the raw 
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were roused, for they hated as well as suspected all who 
were of the antient church. ‘ Lilliburlero’ was therefore g 


welcome strain. “It made an impression,” sa Burnet, 
imagienell 


material at hand, and countries to which he might ex- 
port his commodities favourably situated for commercial 
intercourse. The average rate of wages in most of the 
common trades and handicrafts at Malta does not exceed 
two shillings a-week. The fishery is a resource to about 
four hundred persons, the greater number of whom own a 
boat. The men who are employed by the owners have each 
one share in the produce; another share is for the boat, 
and two shares for the net. The non-agricultural portion 
of the productive classes is thus distributed :—Merchants, 
dealers, and shopkeepers, 1690 families ; manufacturers, 
253; artisans, 753; clerks, 316; labourers, 2747; 
seamen in merchant-service, 3370 ; fishermen and boat- 
men, 1900 ; porters, 633; muleteers and drivers, 590. 
In 1835, according to an official return, the value of the 
principal manufactures of the island was estimated at 
129,500/., namely—cotton sail-cloth, 24,000/. ; napkins, 
table-cloths, counterpanes, cloth for trowsers, &c., 
58,5004. ; cotton-yarn spun by hand, 35,000/. ; wrought 
gold and silver, 12,000/. 

Living is cheap and good at Malta, and the amuse- 
ments are various. The Italian opera is open three 
times a week, and there is a club at Valletta on a large 
scale, well provided with newspapers, periodicals, and 
books. There is not much intercourse between the 
English and the Maltese, and few of the latter speak 
English perfectly. The constant arrival of travellers, 
diplomatists, missionaries, antiquarians, and others, forms 
an agreeable variation in so small a society. 

[To be continued.) 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS.—No. VII. 
LiILLisuRLERO: JeEmMy Dawson. 


Tue ‘ Birth and Actions of St.George’ exhibited the super- 
stitions of our historical ballads ; ‘ Chevy-Chase’ and ‘ Sir 
Andrew Barton’ proved that the romantic mingled in the 
strife between England and Scotland ; ‘ King Henry and 
the Miller,’.and ‘ King Edward and the Tanner,’ were 
examples of the accidental and humourous intercourse 
between the crown and the clouted shoe ; ‘Lord Wil- 
loughby’ and ‘ MaryAmbree’ contained sufficient evidence 
of our daring and fortitude in foreign wars; the ‘ Dis- 
tracted Puritan’ and the ‘Sale of Rebellion’s Household- 
Stuff’ displayed the unsober zeal of the Presbyterians in 
religious matters, and the joy of the Episcopalians at 
their overthrow in England, at least by the Restoration ; 
while ‘ Lilliburlero’ and ‘ Jemmy Dawson,’ in the present 
article, will show the triumph of well-timed verse over 
obstacles which were as stumbling-blocks to politicians, 
and also how a chivalrous love for our ancient line of 
exiled princes existed in spite of acts of parliament and 
constitutional principles. 

The history of the ballad of ‘ Lilliburlero’ is curious and 
instructive: Charles the Second wrangled with his people, 
suspended parliaments, and took bribes from France ; 
James, his brother, with divine right in his head and 
burning zeal for papistry in his heart, so insulted the 
majesty of England that she pushed him in loathing from 
her bosom, and called to her a prince of the same lineage, 
who gladly exchanged the crownlet of Holland for the 
diadem of the fairest isle of ocean and the most warlike 
of the nations. This change was greatly promoted by the 
scoffing ballad of ‘ Lilliburlero:’ the profligate Lord Whar- 
ton penned, it is said, this satiric ditty in revenge for the 
king having made Richard Talbot viceroy of Ireland. 
The song took its name from the Papist watchword in 
the terrible massacre of 1641; and this circumstance, 
connected as it was with a scene of treachery and blood, 
was sufficient, without the fiery stimulus of religious 
differences, to give the ditty a run like the Race of Port- 
land. On this appointment the hopes of the Catholics 
were raised; for Talbot, now created earl of Tyrconnel, 
was a fierce Papist; and the fears of the Protestants 





“on the king’s army that cannot by those 
that saw it not. The whole army, and at last the whole 
people, both in city and country, were singing it 
tually ; and perhaps never had so slight a thing so great 
an effect.” It fell like a spark of fire on a powder. 
magazine. “ Wharton, who had been viceroy of Ireland,” 
says an authority of the time, “ often boasted of his talent 
for mischief, invention, and lying, and more particularly 
for making the ‘ Lilliburlero’ song, with which he sang a 
deluded prince out of three kingdoms.” 

The language of ‘ Lilliburlero’ is an indifferent imitation 
of the Irish .brogue, and in its handling the ballad 
resembles the dramatic mode of our old lyric compo- 
sitions. 

“ Ho! brother Teague, dost hear the decree ? 
Lilliburlero, bullinala ; 
That we shall have a new deputie, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala: 
Lero, lero, lilliburlero ; lero, lero, bullinala ; 
Lero, lero, lilliburlero; lero, lero, bullinala.”’ 


On hearing these agreeable tidings, Teague’s taste for 
strife is roused, and he sees visions of murdered men, 
and inherits, in idea, their confiscated property. 

“ Ho! by Saint Tyburn it is the Talbot, 

Lilliburlero, bullinala ; 

And he will cut the Englishman's throat, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala. 

Och, by my sowl, how the English do prate! 
Lilliburlero, bullinala ; 

The laws on their side, and Christ knows what, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala.” 

This reminds Pat that his church is kind to those 
who root out heresy, and that his holiness the successor of 
Saint Peter will probably protect all who reduce the 
number of heretics in our isles. 

« But if dispensation come from the pope, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala, 
We'll hang Magna Charta and them in a rope, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala. 


For the good Talbot is now made a lord, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala ; 

And with brave lads is coming aboard, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala.” 


Teague then communicated other pleasing news ;—all 
the people of France had sworn that the British 
throne should have no Protestant heir. To fulfil this, 
nothing was wanting but the presence of their new-made 
viceroy, whom they anxiously expected. 

“ Arrah! but why does he stay behind, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala ; 


Ho, by my sow, ’tis a Protestant wind 
Lilliburlero, bullinala.” 


But though the heretics, doomed to the devil in the 
belief of the Papists, got Satan, as prince of the air, 
detain Talbot with an unfavourable wind, his fortune 
and piety triumphed over all obstacles; and Teague 
and Pat were enraptured at his arrival. 

« But see, the Tyrconnel is now come ashore, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala ; 
And we shall have commissions galore, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala. 


And he that will not go to the mass, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala, 

Shall be turn’d out, and look like an ass, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala.” 


Nor was this all: the ancient raith was to triumph, 
the Protestant faith to be trampled on; and Irelan 
like a new-found emerald, was to be set in gold by native 
hands. 


« Now, now the heretics all go down 
Lilliburlero, bullinala ; 
By Christ and St. Patrick the nation’s our own! 
Lilliburlero, bullinala.” 
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Here this famous ballad ends in some of the earlier 
copies ; but Wharton, unwilling, it would seem, to conceal 
a personal fling against Tyrconnel and his master, caused 
it afterwards to be printed with (the addition of ) these 
two caustic verses :— 

«“ There was an old prophecy found in a bog, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala ; 

Ireland shall be ruled by an ass anda dog, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala, 


And now is the prophecy come to pass, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala ; 

For Talbot's the dog and James is the ass, 
Lilliburlero, bullinala.”’ 

Burnet calls this ballad a foolish thing, and Percy 
pronounces it slight and superficial ; but it accomplished 
changes of vast moment by merely speaking to the sen- 
timents and passions of men, and touching cleverly and 
carelessly on their religious hopes and fears. Butler, 
with all his learning and boundless wit, was unable to 
bring the Presbyterians into the contempt which he 
desired : their experience in the Rebellion had sobered 
their zeal, and the heart-burnings of the reigns of Charles 
and James had shown their patience as well as their 
charity; while their manly and independent sentiments 
in the cause of constitutional liberty raised them too 
high to be written down by even the wittiest of all 
lampooners. 

The Stuarts, whether ‘Lilliburlero’ did the deed or not, 
were banished for ever, and a dynasty soon succeeded, 
sharing in the same blood, and professing the Protestant 
creed. But a love of the old line still lingered in the 
land: a liking—a sympathy for the direct descendants of 
the Plantagenets, the Bruces, the Tudors, and the Stuarts, 
was not at once to be extinguished by new theories of 
constitutional freedom and plans of regal succession, 
which removed the crown from what seemed to many the 
righteous wearer’s head, and placed it on that of a 
stranger. It was long before the common people com- 
prehended the delicate and balanced niceties of a machine 
which, moved by popular power, was to work for the 
welfare of all; and though one more ingenious than his 
fellows compared the glorious constitution of 1688, 
composed of royalty, aristocracy, and republicanism, to a 
minced pie compounded of discordant materials, but 
ingeniously blended by science and skill into harmony of 
parts, the simile was not satisfactory to those (and they 
were not few) who held that a son, in a matter of inherit- 
ance, should not be punished for the follies of the father. 
There were others to whose English ears the German of 
George the First was disagreeable; some who, discoun- 
tenanced by the present court, expected preferment from 
one of their own making; and not a few to whom any 
change which embroiled the nation would be acceptable, 
since in the confusion they might hope for plunder. 
These men and many more listened, with an eagerness 
Which they lived to rue, to the persuasions of a young 
and courageous prince of the. Stuart line, who suddenly 
landed in the isle, and with the standard of the family in 
his hand appeared, by the victories which he achieved, in 
a fair way of ascending the throne of his ancestors. But 
Derby was to Prince Charles what Moscow was, in after- 
years, to a far greater adventurer: his fortunes, from the 
first moment of retreat, declined; he was obliged, by 
treachery rather than by fear, to turn his back on the 
crown when it was almost in his grasp, and return to the 
Highland solitydes, where he was finally vanquished in 
the battle of Culloden. 

The cruel executions which followed excited a deep 
and lasting sympathy even among the enemies of the 
rebels: when the sword of the Stuarts was broken, and 
their banner trampled in the dust, their adherents were 
dragged to the scaffold ; and the axe, the halter, and the 

gman’s knife made short work. Hamlets and cot- 
were razed; young and old, man, woman, and 
, Were driven out to perish amid a desolation which 
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had neither a reeking-house nor a crowing cock in fifty 
miles’ riding. Poetry, the soul of which is sensibility, 
pitied the sufferers, and poured a ballad-flood over the 
land, of admiration for Lochiel and Balmerino, and exe- 
cration on the government and the duke of Cumberland. 
The daring, the gallantry, and the chivalry of the one, 
were compared with the vengeance, the heartlessness, and 
cold-blooded butchery of the other ; and though the songs 
which gave utterance to such sentiments were not per- 
mitted to be publicly sung, they were chanted in private ; 
and the memory of those daring heroes, which would have 
died away like all other oral things, was consecrated in 
lasting verse, for many of these strains are of a high order 
of poetry. 

As England suffered little in the contest, for the wave of 
war rolled but to Derby and back, we have few songs either 
of scorn or sympathy, on that subject, from her hand. The 
heart of Scotland was deeply touched ; nor can it be said 
that her sympathy soon subsided. In the south the ballad 
of ‘ Jemmy Dawson,’ from the hand of a distinguished poet, 
shows that even at the seat of government, in the shadow 
of St. James’s Palace, the severities visited on the rebe’ 
chiefs were considered stern and cruel. “James Daw- 
son,” says Percy, “was one of the Manchester rebels, 
who was hanged, drawn, and quartered on Kennington 
Common, in the county of Surrey, July 30,1746. This 
ballad is founded on a remarkable fact which was 
reported to have happened at his execution. It was 
written by the late William Shenstone, Esq., soon after 
the event, and has been printed among his ponnenen 
poems.” It wants something of the true ballad simpli- 
city, and has more than the common ballad allowance of 
harmonious numbers and accurate rhymes. 


“ Come, listen to my mournful tale, 
Ye tender hearts and lovers dear ; 
Nor will you scorn to heave a sigh, 
Nor will you blush to shed a tear. 


Young Dawson was a gallant youth, 
A brighter never trod the plain; 
And well he loved one charming maid, 
And dearly was he loved again. 


One tender maid, she loved him dear, 
Of gentle blood the damsel came ; 
And faultless was her beauteous form, 

And spotless was her virgin fame.” 


Exordiums such as this generally introduce us to tragic 
misery in our old ballads; nor is it otherwise in that 
of Shenstone: he tells the story of these lovers’ woes 
rather briefly. ‘The sound of the Pretender’s pipes and 
the persuasions of the “tender maid” prevailed with 
Dawson to accept a command in that small contingent of 
rebels which the Jacobites of the district raised in the 
cause of the Stuarts when Prince Charles arrived at 
Manchester. On the retreat of the rebels, Dawson was 
left with his men in the castle of Carlisle, not, as some 
say, with the hope of defending it, but from the unwil- 
lingness of the Englishmen to follow the now declining 
fortunes of the Pretender in the mountainous north. He 
surrendered to the cannon of the duke of Cumberland 
after a short resistance, and was sent with other officers 
to be tried at London. All this Shenstone dismisses in 
the following way :— 

«* But curse on party’s hateful strife, 
That led the faithful youth astray 


The day the rebel clans appear’d ;— 
Oh had he never seen that day ' 


Their colours and their sash he wore, 
And in the fatal dress was found ; 
And now he must that death endure 
Which gives the brave the keenest wound.” 


The sentence to be hanged, drawn, and oo fell 


not on Dawson’s ear alone. The lady of his love had 
followed him to London, and, it is said, turned deadly 
pale when she heard it, and exclaimed, “We will never 
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part—we will never part!”? She then, when the first 
shock was over, thought of royal mercy. 
“ Yet might sweet a find a place, 
And bring relief to Jemmy’s woes, 
, without a prayer to thee 
My orisons should never close : 
he gracious prince that gives him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame ; 
And every tender babe I bore 
Should learn to lisp the giver’s name.” 

It was more in the royal power than in the royal 
nature of those days to do deeds of mercy: the occupant 
of the throne was so effectually frightened by the boldness 
and first success of the rebels, that his fears would not 
permit him to spare any, and none of any note were 
spared. We are not told that this Lancashire maiden 
made her way to the palace, and suffered a repulse in her 
prayer for mercy: we only know that her lover was 
ordered for execution, and that she called her mourning- 
coach and followed him. 

“ She follow'd him, prepared to view 
The terrible behests of law ; 
‘And the last scene of Jemmy's wees 
With calm and stedfast eye she saw. 
Distorted was that blooming face 
Which she had fondly loved so long, 
And stifled was that tuneful breast 
. /Which in her praise had sweetly sung.” 

To understand the full meaning of the three verses 
which follow, it will be necessary to say that the rebels 
were for five minutes by the neck, and then cut 
down ; that the humbler sort, instead of being beheaded 
when the suspension was over, were cast on their backs, 
their bosoms cut open by the hangman’s knife, their 
hearts plucked out, held up for a moment to the.gaze of 


the spectators, and then thrown into a fire which was kept 
— the scaffold. We were told in our 


outh, by 
an old lady who, when a girl, was present at the execu- 
tion of some of the rebels at Carlisle, that most of them 
(all fine young mén) were not half dead when cut down, 
and one of thém actually struggled with the wretch who 
opened his bosom to pluck out his heart. The scene, she 
said, haunted her / wie for half a century,’ and she 
never reflected on it without a shudder. The ballad 
proceeds :— 
** And severed was that beauteous neck 
Round which her arms had fondly closed, 
And mangled was that beautzous breast 
On which her love-sick head reposed ; 
And ravish’d was that constant heart 
She did to every heart prefer ; 


For though it could his king forget, 
*Twas true and loyal still to her. 


Amid those unrelenting flames 
She bore this constant heart to see; 
But when ’twas moulder'd into dust, 
* Now, now,’ she cried, ‘ I'll follow thee,’” 

These words, though in smooth verse, very feebly 
depict the dreadful scene on which the gentle dames of 
London looked, it is said, with little emotion. One lady 
gazed on it with deeper feeling : when this bloody tragedy 
was finished, the poor miserable maid of the mourning- 
coach sobbed out, 

“ My.death, my death alone can show 

The pure and lasting love I bore ; 

Accept, O heaven ! of woes like ours, 
And let us, let us weep no more. 

The dismal scene was o'er and past, 
The lover’s mournful hearse retired ; 

The maid drew back her languid head, 
And, sighing forth his name, expired.” 

Such was the end of poor Jemmy Dawson and his 
ladye-love. Most of the northern counties of England 
have the like sad tales to tell, and the like sad songs to 
sing, of erring loyalty and mourning beauty. A great 
and salutary change since those days has come over the 
tastes as well as opinions of men: beheading, hanging, 
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and tearing traitors’ bosoms open to have a look at their 
hearts, were once most pleasing to the people ; and if the 
sufferers chanced to be Papists, the enjoyment of the 
sight was but the more enhanced. They loved to see 
man dangling in a new rope between them and the blue 
sky ; a landscape was scarcely considered complete with- 
out a felon swinging in chains in the distance; and 
many years have not passed since the popes | Visitants of 
Greenwich Park scarcely considered their sights complete 
without a look through a glass at the gibbeted culprits on 
the banks of the river. Such being the state of public 
taste and feeling, we need not wonder that the heads of 
the rebel lords who suffered for the “ Forty-five” were 
regarded, when stuck on the spikes of Temple Bar, as 
matters not only to be endured by the citizens, but as 
things in no small degree ornamental. There, at all 
events, the ghastly heads stood till time showed them the 
mercy which men refused, and silently dissolved them 
down with summer suns and winter rains, till they 
dropped, fragment after fragment, from that bad emi- 
nence, and were silently shovelled by the scavengers into 
the Thames, to the improvement of its waters! Old 
people said that they missed them; a whisper of secret 
treason was heard in the neighbourhood when the 
elements removed these sad _reliques of mortality; and 
the rents of houses near Temple Bar fell when the 
heads disappeared. We ero an old lady telling 
us that when the heads were there she never walked 
through Temple Bar without a shudder; and in particu- 
lar ove stormy day, as she passed, the wind rocked them 
so and whistled through their eye-holes with such a tone 
as gathered crowds to look and listen: she was much 
agitated, she said, and quite ashamed of her weakness; 
“but then,” she added, “I am a Westmoreland woman, 
and did not know any better '” 
Before the days of the Rebellion, the empire of the 
ba}lad-makers was on the decliné.. Men, as they obta 
more ee and as ne press prospered, . st 
express their sentiments in plain prose; newspapers 
to. recording all provincial rat ; Downing Street pub- 
lished. its [ry ba gate ong td ; and the minstrel’s 
occupation, like Othello’s, was gone. k @ 


Value of a Good Character.—Mr. Babbage remarks, 
‘ High character supplies the place of an additional portion 
of capital; and the merchant, in dealing with the great 
manufacturer, is saved from the expense of verification, by 
knowing that the loss or even the impeachment of the 
manufacturer's character would be attended with greater 
pecuniary detriment to himself than any profit upon 3 
single transaction could compensate. To such an extent 
is this confidence in character carried, that, at one of our 
largest towns, sales and purchases on a very extensive scale 
are made daily in the course of business without any of the 
parties ever exchanging a written document. The amount 
of well-grounded confidence which such a practice indicates 
is one of the many advantages an old manufacturing country 
always possesses over its rivals.’ 


Eccentricity.— Eccentricity is sometimes found connected 
with genius, but it does not coalesce with true wi 
Hence men of the first order of intellect have never bet 
it; and hence also men of secondary talents drop it as t 
grow wiser; and are satisfied to found their consequence on 
real and solid excellency, not on peculiarity and extrava- 
gance. They are content to awaken regard and obtain 
applause by the rectitude and gracefulness of their going, 
rather than to make passengers stare and Mlugh by leaping 
over the wall or tumbling along the road. True greatness 
is serious, trifling 1s beneath its dignity. We are more i 
debted to the regular, sober, constant course of the suv, 
than to the glare of the comet: the one, indeed, occupies 
our papers, but the other enriches our fields and , 
we gaze at the strangeness of the one, but we live by the 
influence of the other.—Rev. W. Jay. 


—— 
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